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ABSTRACT - ^ . 

This paper fpcuses.on one aspect of^hc attempt of 
higher education to me^t learning needs of older students—adult 
residential programs. , Adult rc^sidential, education is fi^^gj^wing 
interest of American higher education. Since 1950 adult residential 
programs have increased in number from *a handf ull to more than-.qne 
Jiundred* The response appears to be a transition between prejudice 
against older students and a future realization that part-time adTult 
students are an important part of the mission of higher education. 
This review of this literature on adult residential programs has five 
ejLements: <1) a summary of some characteristics of adult learners who 
participate in residential education; (2) an identification ofc some 
of the major characteristics of adult residential programs; (3) a 
review, of ^res^arch on the effectiveness of such programs; (4) an 
analysis of the conclusions, methodology, and questions of research 
in adult residential education; and (5).a)review of some of the 
operational models of adult residential education. (Author) 
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inpreased in number •Tr.om a handful to more than one hundred • 




^n::^::^^^.^. ' ^ a RE^^im of the literature • 

fOv%' AT 0% PObv;. QN OR POLICY ^ _ 

' ' By : Dan Flanagan 

. Adult residential education is a grov/ing interest of American 
'K\ . higher education* Since 1950^adult residential programs iiave 

O 

Q The response apnears to be a transition between prejudice agaiwfs 

' older students (Giles) and. a future, realization that part-time 
adult students are an important part of the mission of higher 

education* (t'lcNeil) This paper Accuses on one aspect of the ^ 

I ' ' ' ' • ' 'J 

attempt oj higher education to meet learning needs of older^ 

students — adult residential programs* • This reviev/ of the literature 

on adult" i^esidcntial programs will have five elements: (1) a 

summary of some characteristics of adblt learners who participate., 

in residential education; (2) an identification of some of the 

major characteristics of adult residential programs;' (3).^ review 



of research on the effectiveness of such programs; (^) an analysis 
of the conclusions, methodology,- and questions oT research in* 
adult residential education,; and (5) si review of some of the 
ooerational models- of adult 'residential education'^ 
^Characteristics of Adult Residential Learners * 
*^ ^ It is difficult to generalize from the literature the 

characteristics of adult .learner? who participate in residential ' 

\ f 



programs* V/ientge and Lahr (1966) suggest that adult res.idential 
Rrograns attract persons jvho are likely to, be married and 
■ employed full-time* They are generally unable to participate 
in full-time nrograms^ of higher education because of economics 
and time constraints* 'Educational involvement is a subsidiary 
'concern for these r.ersons*' . * 
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OULT RHSJD^im AL EDU CATION 
A R£\*IEW OF TH!- LITER ATUPS 



• By: D^n rxanagan 
Adiilt residential education is a grov/ing interest cf American 
hifrVior* educatiop. S5*inp 1950 adult residential programs have 
in . - « w..* a handful to more than one hundred^ 

The ^.onse be a- transition between prejudice agaijfst 

" students (Giles) i a future, realisation that part-time 
It student'^ ^e an r'tant part of the mission of higher 
ication* {%ci lS paper Accuses on one aspect of the 

attecipt ojp higher education to meew learning needs of older^ 




udents — adult residential programs* • This reviev/ of the literature 
on adult residential programs will have five elenients: (1) a 
summary of some characteristics of adiy t learners yrho participate 
in residential education; (2) an identification of some of the 
. major characteristics of adult residential programs; (3) ?^ review 
of research on the effectiveness of such programs; {'^) an analysis 
of the conclusionst metnodolcgy, and questions cx research in* 
adult residential education,; and (5) a review of some^ cf the 
ooerationai models of adult 'residential education*. 
^Characteristics of Adult Residential !Learners 
* ^ It is difficult to generalize from the literature the 

characteristics of adult learner? who participate in residential ' 
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' The most common me.thod of des-cHbing the adult residential 
learner is by identif^ying reasons for his/he,'r partrcipation 
in resideatial education. Eckluh^- (1970) t for example^ suggests 
the follov/ing tyoology: (1) the person whose formal education — — 
was 'limited and finds need for vocational knowledge (to 
advance or change voca-ti^rial goals-); (.2) prof essional , persons , 
se^king^to augment their knowledge and .skills;, (3) retir(^d 
persbnst or persons interested in knov/ledge for its own saJ^e; and- 
'(^) tiiose nersons seeking solutions to community problems. 
Burgefes (1971) conducted research into the reasons v/hy adults 
part).c\pate in orcgrams of higher education. He found several 



significant '^reasons 



"a. A desire. to knov/; '"^ 

h. To fulfill -personal goals; ^ 

• c,. To fulfill social-goals; \ - 

" •* d. To find social activity; 

e. To escape from day-to-day activi-ties; 

f. To comoly with'requirementis (vocationally). 

< It seems clear » though, that one must examine each program* 

• * ^ . ■ ■ . • ^ 

to discover the uniqueness of its participants. The type of adult 

learning needs Vary v/ith thfe physical environment and with 

each oerson. For example, the literature include^^s^veral 

rather unique adult residential programs serving the unique 

needs of nersons. *Ev,erywomah*s Village in California (Loeff elbein) 



attracts womerPwho are' likely to be" over thirty five years of 
age, married, and seeking -new directions for their lives. 
Loeffelbein emails -Sveryv/oman's Village "a halfv/ay house" between 
a woman's family and the future beyond it.-' 



Program of Goddard College are likely to be Jq^uirte-di^erent^ 
The -aduft Learner at Goddard is between twenjty six and si^ 



year^ of age and middle class* A majority are v/ftite and most 
of the participants are femalee (Pitkins andlBates) Whereas 
Everywoman's Villgtge is non-degree granting, Goddard attempts 
to meet thfe needs oX vhose students seeking bachelor of arts 
credentials. 

Fircroft College in Great Britain^'serves anotheV distinct 
tind of , student (Normal) Fircroft students tend to be interested ^ 
in political, economic and social questions, and they are looking; . 
to change emnlQymej>t tov/ards fielcls associated wajth these interests^ 

The adult learner at Fircroft tends -to fee a' skilled, semi-skilled' 

- 1 

or clerical\worker who gained an, interest in education only 

after formal schooling . ended* (Norman) { . 

Each program seems to serve and/or attract a unique tyoe of 

adult^ learner, -There seem to be a variety of reasons adults • ^ 

pariicioate in residential education, and a variety of programs 

\ ^ 1 • - 

have been develooed to meet^he particular needs of the ^adult 
learner • • ' . 

Characteristics of ^Adult Residential Programs 

Adult residential education is distinct front adu/t .education- 

.! ' 

- 1 - * 

in-residence. (Kafka) A program of residential; education, .which 

is the focus of this reviev/, is an attempt to integrate living^ 

experiences v;ith learning. Adult residential education programs 

can take olace in on-camous or off-camous. facilities and are 

aimed at bringing adult learnersHogether for a period of time, . 

away from the d istr^actions of everyday actiyiticst*: (U. of. Chicago) 
*See' also ••Vvhat is ContiniSiltg Education?"^ In Continuing: Educati on . 
No 1, 1965, by the University of Chicagor ^ 



Learning activities in these programs may be an extension pf 
'existing interests or an attempt to acauire new knowledge and 
skills • (Norman) " - . 

Adult r-esiden1^al education has its roots historically in 
the Danish folk schools, lyceum and ich^tauqua,* (Schacht; Ecklund) 
Many -of the characteristics^ of adult residential* programs as 
they\exist toSay, are largely influenced by thelW. R. Kellogg 
Foundation. The Kellogg Foundation ha%.been the most generous 
single source of revei^u©- for adult residential programs :^ince 
1951 • 

The literature on American adult residential education suggests 
short-term programs have been mor^-p6pularV Long-term programs 
seem to be more popular in firitain. (Bentley)- There are three 
basic types^of* short-term programs: (1> a four to six week 
period intended to cSover -a complete course structure; ..(2) a one 
to two w^elc*p6riod of concentrated study; or (3) a brief two 
or three day (w.eekend) period concentrating on one topicC ^he - 
second and third ootions appear^ to be more popular than the first 
option in .America. Ecklund suggests one reason for the' popularity 
of ^shot*t-ter'm -residential education .may be that short-term programs 
tend to increase ^tiofivation for learning.' » 

- The structural characteristics of adult residential programs • 
generally fall into three categories: (1) the. physical isolation 
and-^ detachment from everyday activities; (2) concentration, on 



a topiq (qr continuity); and (3) group support (both instructor 

and stufient support ). ?^Kafka) Schacht .speaks of J;he first element 

a>s botH* Physic al and psychological detachment, the second element . 
*S,ee als^o Xn Quest of Knawledg^e : A Historical Perspective on Adult 
Education. . C. Hartley Grattan, 1955. Association Press, New York. 



• . . (5) 

,as th6 peripl\eral concern of education becoming a primary concern » 

and the third element as the involvement of the whole person.' . 

Schacht and K!afka may mean different things by the ,third element. 

The common theme runr ipg through the^tconcept of group support • 

(kafka) and involvement of the whole person (Schacht) "seems to 

be -the inyolv-emeni;-' of both the cognitLv^^ and affective self : 

in 'the learning process.* , ' 

• . / ' / ■ ■ , ■ ' ' 

^ In sum, adult residential education programs are characterized ' 

..I ' 

by residence, intensity and continuity, and .maximized supDort , 

from both faculty and students. The commtpity of learners /share 

at least one interest (Ecklund) and all activities of the 

program are focused on achieving that goal. Rapid transfer of . 

knoyledgfe, "updating, relearning, and unlearning" characterize 

^ * adult residential programs. (Ecklund) 

Effectiveness of Adult Residential Programs 

Research results on the effectiveness of adult residential 

programs are generally positive, but researchers ""differ .on their 

conclusions concerning the direct influence of residence in 

adult learning. Kafka and Lacognata offer incite into the 

problem. , . • 

In a study completed at the. University of Chicago f Jaaes 

Kafka found resjearch evidence that -supoorted the concept of adult 

residential programs as "temporary systemt" Although he found 

no -Dositive correlation between group support j?nd cognitive 

/ achie^emen^t, he did find oositive correlations between content 

concentnation *an d^ group isolation with cognitive achievement. 
*For a complete annotatedVbibllograohy of literature on adult 
resldc-ntial education to 1969t see Claarin^hoase on Adult i^ducation 
Residential Education, Current Information Sources, Nd. 23f 
•'.October, 1969. \ ^ . 

ERLC ') : ^ 



Kafka concluded that residential facilities were not inextricably 

linked with superior adult learning experiences^^N "Instead, the 

' - ' - . ^ • \ / 

characteristics of . the program and the predisposition of. the i 

learners appeared to be consistently of greater predictive value 

than the simple fact of residence/* (Kafka, 4'+) Hence, program 

develooment is more important to Kafka than architectual design* 

^afka suggests ,that temporary programs in adult residential • 
education could be most effective* Longer periods of concentration 
tend to increase ^competition and produce negative results. (Kafka) 
Short-term orograms,. on the other hand, could tend to maximize 
any positive influences of residence on learning and growth. ' \^ 

A. A. Lac^nata was much more Dositive in his conclusions from 
research conducted 'at Michigan State University. Lacognata 
compared results ofV,a^ residential group and a non-residential 
grouo of adults involved in an insur^ance course* The following 
is a sumtnary of his findings: ^ ' ' 

A . . ' -V 

a. Knowledge *acquisLtlcn- for residential students 

tended to be superior to non-i^?sidential students; 
b# Knowledge application for residential students 

tended t^, be superior to non-resxdential stujlents; 
'* o. Residential ^students were more likely to study 
outside formal, class sessions; 
d. Resident students associated n^ore with fellov/ 
students and tended to. talk more about the class 
» subject; >^ * ' - , ■ ' 

- 1' e. Resident students tended to be more appreciative 
of out-of-class learning and interaction with 
. th.e instructor; • ^ 

f. Resident students found their isolation from'' 
problems, at home significant.^ ^ 

* , , 'I ' 

In, short, Lacognata not only found improved cognitive achieVeijiGnt 

- \^ ^ . ^ Z • *' 

in the students .Darticioating in residential education, but he also 

' \ ) ' ^ ' ' I ' ' 

found* residential instruction beneficial in effecting change in^ 

self-perceotion and affective grov/th* * , • 



Another significant .research project was conducted at Washingto 
University in St. Louis ^. Missouri by King Wientge and James La^r. 
Their results' were considerably less positive toward the effects- ' 
of adult residery;ial programs- than Kafka and Lacogriata, Their 
comoarison was of a sho^rt-term residence combined with traditiohal 
class sessions and anot^her program using only traditional class 
sessions. The me^thod ^f instruction was controlled as- a variable^ 
Wientge and Lahr concluded thaVthe residential component failed 
to enhance 'learning and it did not ai^fect the attitudes o'f the 
adult learner ta any significant degree. 

Most Research has concluded that the re'sidence programs are 
benejficial (ii^. some way). They seem to make learning more 
of a. pleasure/ (Kingsbury) Residence also tends to^creat'e an, 
environment which ■ enhances change. (Schacht) y/ . 

. .In sum, the effectiveness of adult residential education on 
cognitive achievement may be more of a hope than reality. 
Kafka suggests that the characteristics of the program and the 
predisoosition of the learner may be more important predictors 
of^ success , than residence itself. Lacognata and others, though, 
seem fo draw direct correlations between the characteristics of 
an. adult residential education program and cognitive (as well ^ 
as affective)' achievement. - ' ^ 

Analysis of the " Literature ' . ' ^ , / . 

. A'review of the literature -on adult residential, programs- 
suggests some questions about methodology anji conclusions drawn 
by refTearchers, points to possible new directions in p^gramming 
and onens new avenu^es for research. One must be caivtious not 



to "over generalize' the findings o"f a particular research project. 
The uniqueness of each research, project sometimes' tends to be 
overshadowedl^ by attempts to generalize its 'results. 

The variables. in adult residential programs are many,. To 
date, researchers have been unable to .adequately control enough 
variables to produce valid inferences on the effectiveness of 
the residential component. Secondly, , the effectiveness of adult 
residential education may be measured in more than cognitive 
achievement. Affective growth may also be an- important" outcome, 

■ Researchers have b^n able to determine with some degree of 
certainty that the length of time and |:he depth of su^ct 
concentration has significant oositive influences on /adult Learning. 
Research has been less consistent about" the positive, iiif J.uence 
of ^ group .support. - , / * ' ' 

One of the most pene^trating questions^ comes from Bentley. 
Referring^ to the" total budget of the Kellogg Center at the University 
of Chicago' (near one -million dollars), he noted only twenty 
percent of the budget was used /for educational prcgrarhmingi 
Ber^tley considers this an example of the American business 
approach to the provision of residenti^ai education facilities and 
a 16SS of the intimacy and educational^ value Pitkin found in 
residential programming. (Bentley) ' , . 

Houle offers a unique suggestion for. changing adul t residential . 

' \ . ^ ^. ' . ' ^^ t 

programs^. The literature suggests that relatively few programs 
utilize preparatory and. seauent^ial .educational activities. 
Goddard' College is an example, of a program using both. Further, 
research cojuld ^neasure the effectiveness of such preparatory 
and sequ^n^ial activities* , ' 



(9) 
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TJhere is relatively little', research into the effectiveness of 



i adult residential education^ Much of the research is over ai / 
decade old. Problems such as retention levels of student 
particioani.s^aff ective growth and the effectiveness of programs 

varying in 'time Commitments require further research* Research 

"^^^ * 
^ . \^ ' • 

* evidence ds far from conclusive on the effectiveness of adult 

- ■ ■ v . 

residential education on cognitive and affective growtho 
Models of Adulf Residential Prog;rams . ^ \ 

Several models have already been referred to: Goddard^ College,- 
Everywoman' s Village, and F^rcroft Ctollege. Each of the. modelsj 
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used as a research base for 
unique to offer. Bromwoods 



1 



the literature has something 
(V/ashington University) , Rutgers, \ 
Chicago University and Micl^igan State University are just a few \ 
examples 

Two unique models utilize technolog;^ in different ways» 
The first niodel is V/ansfell, a program associated with the 
British Oven University. (Kingsbury) Wansfell*s short-term 
residential concept is in coordination with courses of f ered* by 
the Open University through ediicational television • Kingsbury 
sugp:ests l;hat, the television series \acts^ as a motivator for • 
learning" activities during the residency period ♦ 

Technology is a key factor also at the New Jfingland Center in 



Durh^nf; Rev/ Hampshire • Educational technology •is used most 
advantageously to enhance the* learning activities while in 
residence and to improve subsequent 1 earning (Day) 

^ y^' . 

*For further references to models for adult residential education 

.'^ee C^Qntinu^nf Hducation .in Action; Residential Centers for 

Lifelong L^arninf^ ' by Alford, Harold , 1 968 , \ J ohn Wiley and Sons, Inl^j 

Stucii es and/ Trainings in , Continuin^>: hducatim n; A Diroctory of 

Re-si'dentlal ContinuinX^Hducat ion Centers inl the United JJt-ites and 

Abroad, 1967-68, University of Chicago, AugWst , 1968; A Diroctory ^ 
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In conclusiont%n;berest in adult residential education seems 
/ • ' 1*1^ ••/-'•-•. . . ' . 

to be. growing. ^A^s^tandard set of program characteristics is 

* / ' ' y 

di^fficult to achieve since'most programs ^ have been tailered 
to the needs of a particular Dopula;tion. A variety, of a/3ult . 
learners are served through residential programs. Professional 
persons as 'well as persons without formal training in higher 
education \seek residential education. Research, thus far. seems 

to ^ indicate that adult re^iden"^ial programs contribute 

1 " / - . • • 

positively to growth by isolal^ing a person from her/his . • ' 

natural environment and' by^ making the learning activity a focal . 

concern. Research finding:^, have be^ inconsistent in assessing.. 

JbYie positive i^hfiuence of sl^ipport from^ both faculty and students 

effectiveness 



for change. A review of the literature into the 
of axiult resi^dential education appears- to have c 
of possibilities for furt'heir -research. • 



\ 



oened a number 



of Resident j al Continuing FJducation in' the United ' '^ tatos and 
Canada .' 196%64, Chicago University, H^arch, 1965; A Critical 
Analyst, s of Selected University^ ContlnVin^ hducati^n Contors in 
the United States . Carlson xildridge Crkne, unpublished Doctoral 
D-issertationt 1959t f^ew York Universitytf New York# 
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